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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 

Part I. "Health and Education." By Thomas Denison Wood. Chicago : 

The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 113. $0.80. 

This report, as the preface indicates, seeks to present briefly the different 
phases of educational administration, supervision, and instruction which have 
to do with the health of the school child. It is written primarily not for the 
specialists in school hygiene, but rather for the general educator. 

The problems connected with the health of the school child are discussed 
under five general headings ; health examinations, school sanitation, hygiene of 
instruction, health instruction, and physical education. 

Health examinations. — Under this heading the author has outlined the his- 
tory and present status of medical inspection at home and abroad. His sum- 
mary of the noteworthy features of the Wiesbaden system of medical inspection 
is especially suggestive. The work of the school nurse, the function of the 
teacher in medical inspection, and the nature and extent of physical defects 
among school children are briefly considered. The section concludes with a 
statement of the cost of medical inspection and the best means of administering it. 

School sanitation. — "The chief considerations in school sanitation relate 
themselves to a few main essentials: (1) fresh, clean air; (2) sufficient light 
properly controlled; (3) cleanness; (4) hygienic furniture; (5) sanitary condi- 
tion of the materials used by the pupils (to prevent infection) ; (6) pure water 
supply; (7) disposal of sewage." Of the ten pages devoted to the discussion of 
these essentials fresh air gets the major part. 

Hygiene of instruction. — "The hygiene of instruction considers the effects 
of the educational process itself upon the health of the individual, and would so 
control and adjust the various factors which collectively make up school work 
that the pupil's health will not be injured while he is being prepared for future 
usefulness." Under this head are discussed fatigue and rest, recesses, the health 
of teachers, the arrangement of the course of study, promotions, and examina- 
tions. The treatment is necessarily in outline, as less than ten pages are devoted 
to the whole subject. 

Health instruction. — "No phase of instruction seems more important than 
to teach the child how to live in a healthful manner. No subject is taught, on 
the whole, so unsuccessfully." Some of the reasons assigned for the lack of 
success in the teaching of hygiene are : teachers who do not realize the impor- 
tance of the subject, teachers who do not live hygienically themselves, teachers 
who lack the scientific and practical knowledge necessary to teach the subject 
adequately, textbooks which give too much space to physiology and anatomy and 
not enough to hygiene, and in the teaching of hygiene too much attention to dis- 
ease and not enough to health. 

"Health instruction includes two factors: (a) hygiene — the healthful conduct 
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of the individual; (6) sanitation — the maintenance of an environment favorable 
to human health. Both aspects should be kept properly balanced and interrelated, 
in the educational progress of the child." 

Among the suggestions looking to more effective health instruction are the 
teaching of hygiene and sanitation not only in all the grades, but in the home as 
well, the giving of school credit as much for hygienic living as for a knowledge 
of hygiene and sanitation, more emphasis upon the health of the home and the 
community, and textbooks which give more of the impersonal material of sani- 
tation, bacteriology, civics and applied sociology. "Adequate instruction in sex 
hygiene cannot be given until (a) enlightened public opinion recognizes suf- 
ficiently the necessity for such instruction, and exhibits confidence in the ability 
of responsible advisors of children and youth to give the instruction needed; 
(fe) teachers are intelligent, wise, and tactful enough to give such instruction and 
guidance successfully. Comparatively few teachers today are capable of meeting 
the obligations which are involved in relation to the teaching of sex hygiene." 

Physical education. — Physical education as here discussed refers to the 
supervision of the large fundamental motor activities, expressed in play, games, 
dancing, swimming, gymnastics, and athletics. After a historical introduction 
to the subject the author points out the defects of the physical education of the 
present. In general too little attention has been given to the subject, and, in 
the second place, those engaged in the work of physical education have, to a 
great extent, been ignorant of the general principles and tendencies of education. 
Physical education has been too much engrossed in seeking certain postural and 
corrective results ; too much attention has been given to the training of the 
body without considering the indirect effects of exercise on disposition and 
character, and to the developing of various kinds of muscular and motor ability 
which are remotely connected with the life interests of the individual. 

If the best results are to accrue from physical education more attention must 
be given to those muscular activities which are in line with the interests and 
instincts of the child, to those activities which enable the child to express ideas 
or feelings, as in dancing and dramatic representation ; or the physical activities 
should have an objective aim, as in the various games. 

The general bibliography at the end of the book is designed as a working 
basis for the further study of the subjects outlined in the text. 

The book gives one a good bird's-eye view of the whole field of health 
education. It is an admirable introduction to the subject of school hygiene. 
The sections on health instruction and physical education are especially good. 
Even if one does not agree with the author in all his conclusions, yet one can- 
not but feel that these conclusions have grown out of a long and careful study 
of the subject in all of its bearings. The diagnosis of why health instruction 
and physical education have not yielded the expected results is especially good, 
and the suggestions as to how certain evils and defects may be remedied are 
equally sane. The book clearly shows that the tendency of the present is in the 
direction of a better co-ordination of health instruction and physical education 
with the intellectual and moral education of the child. 

Charles Scott Berry 

The University of Michigan 



